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Adelaide City Squares 


Light’s vision — today’s reality 

Wk m you bare determined the site of the Just town you 
will proceed to lay it out in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions. .. 

You will make the streets of ample width, and arrange 
them with reference to the convenience of the inhabitants 
and the beauty and salubrity of the town; and you will 
make the necessary reserves for squaws, public walks and 
quays. (C.C. Fenner et al., ‘The Centenary History of South 
Australia’, 1936, p.228). 

These were the instructions received by Colonel William 
Light from the Colonial Commissioners in 1836. This article 
relates the history of the development of the Adelaide City 
Squares, from the time of their initial creation by Colonel 
William Light to the present day. 

In his 1837 plan for the city of Adelaide, the Government 
Surveyor General incorporated six garden squares. While it 
is reasonable to assume that memories of other cities 
played a pan in the actual layout that Light chose, there 
can be little doubt that the final form of the city was deter¬ 
mined by the lay of the land. The City was divided into 
two sections - North Adelaide and South Adelaide, with 
the River Torrens dividing the two. The residential area 
north of the Torrens was laid out as three rectangles, 
arranged according to the topography and contained one 
square, Wellington Square, in the centre of the largest rect¬ 
angle. The larger portion, South Adelaide, designed to 
become the commercial centre, was laid out on a grid-iron 
pattern with a larger central square and four smaller 
squares in the centre erf each quadrant. The central square, 
around which the Government Offices and other civic 
buildings were to be grouped, was called Victoria Square. 

A total area of almost 27 acres was set aside for the pro¬ 
vision of squares. For some reason not documented, there 
was a variation in the shape of the squares shown on the 
original plan. Most were rectangular, but two, Hindmarsh 
Square and Whitemore Square were oval in shape. 

In his original plan, Light included proposals for the 
actual landscaping within the squares themselves. Until 
now, no reference has been made to this fact in any of the 
many works published relating to the plan for Adelaide, for 
it has generally been believed that the series of paths and 
plantings on the original map were merely intended as 
graphic symbols suggesting that the squares be developed 
as garden squares. From closer observation, however, it 
can be seen that the pathways drawn within these squares 
were not merely graphic symbols, but rather, represented 
the actual suggested layout, with each one having been 
carefully chosen to suit the individual site. 

Within each square, with the exception of Victoria 
Square, Light had developed a system of pathways, not in 
a haphazard manner, or simply as “twistifications” as one 
early settler described them, but rather, pathways which 
formed connections with the roadways adjoining the 
squares. This can be seen in every' instance, although the 
actual layout within the squares varies slightly from one to 
another. Colonel Light would, no doubt, as a result of his 
background and education, have been fully conversant 
with current landscaping trends in England at the time. 
Repton was the leader in this field and his principles of 



Victoria Squaw 7888-1890: View south from G.P.O.. 
showing layout of square 


design were a dominant influence throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century. He was a functionalist, who appreciated 
the principle of utility and had no sympathy for a design 
which did not provide adequately and frankly for the 
necessities of human living, with his major principle being 
“fitness for purpose”. 

Colonel Light certainly followed this principle in his pro¬ 
posals for the layout of the internal spaces within the city 
squares. With the exception of Victoria Square, they were 
all intended to be residential squares and were to be laid 
out along the lines of those which already existed in 
Britain at the time. Three of the squares did subsequently 
develop as residential squares and remain predominantly 
as such today. 
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1837-1850 Vacant Spaces 

Early reports describe the contrast between the plan of the 
City and reality as being harsh indeed. The squares were 
criticised by many, mostly as regards their size - both the 
aggregate area within the town set aside for them, and 
their individual dimensions. One writer, Morton James, 
writing in 1838 of his experiences in the new Colony 
related how he wandered through tire forest is search of 
Victoria Square. He came upon a fowler shooting parrots 
in a gum tree, who told him that the scrub all around rep¬ 
resented the central square of the city. James concluded by 
declaring that there is nut the remotest chance that this most 
unnatural abortion can ever come to any good’, (Whitelock 
1977 p. 52). 

Many of the early writers also, when describing condi¬ 
tions in the city, make reference to the severe dust 
problem in summer, with the accompanying scorching 
north winds. Light was no doubt aware of this problem as 
he planned the layout of the city, for he incorporated few 
north-south streets in his plan, and those adjacent to the 
squares did not pass through them, but rather, terminated 
at the end of each square, thereby ameliorating the fun¬ 
nelling effect of these strong winds. In 1846, suggestions 
were being made to enclose the neglected spaces reserved 
for the squares and to lease them for cultivation. 

Although no written record is available in reference to 
the outcome of a suggestion to fence the squares, pho¬ 
tographs of Victoria Square in the 1860s show it as being 
fenced, with somewhat mature plantings being evident. 

1873-1888 Period of formation 

Between I860 and the end of the century, the deserted and 
neglected image of the city had changed to one of great 
elegance, with Adelaide becoming universally known as 
the Garden City. 

The first detailed plans of the City Squares are shown in 
the 1880 Smith Survey of the city, which shows all of the 
squares as having a similar layout. In 1881, new iron pal¬ 
isade fences were erected around -all of the squares, with 
the exception of Victoria Square. Here, in 1881, a citizens’ 
poll was held to determine the outcome of the proposal to 
extend King William Street through the square. Permission 
for the Council to extend the road through the square was 
later given by an Act of Parliament. At the time, reports 
related that, the chiefpoints of value carrying King William 
Street through the Square, are the construction of a line of 
communication between the hitherto several portions of the 
magnificent street and an unobstructed view, southwards of 
that picturesque and pleasing portion of the City, North Ade¬ 
laide'. (Annual Report of the Adelaide City Council’ (S21) 
1882-3, p.54). 

Today, unfortunately, these views are not to be had, for 
the roadway was closed in 1965 and traffic diverted by 
diagonal roadways around the perimeter of a central 
diamond-shaped space. The erection of a fountain, at the 
northern end of the square,further truncated these views. 
The potential that King William Street and Victoria Square 
held for being developed as a "magnificent street” and 
square, capitalising on both the topography and the layout 
of the city, has unfortunately never been realised. 

Following the erection of the new iron fence around Vic¬ 


toria Square, the interior spaces of the four sections were 
laid out according to a plan prepared by R. Patterson, the 
Park Lands Gardener. Patterson was not in office for very 
long, but he left behind an important legacy in the first 
formal plan for Victoria Square and one which was not to 
be substantially changed until 1929 when the iron palisade 
fence was removed. 



Victoria Square 1903: With new light iron railing around 
central gardet i beds 


1899-1932 The city gardener 

In 1899, the continuing deterioration in the condition of 
the squares resulted in the appointment of the first City 
Gardener, A.W. Pelzer. Under his guidance, the squares 
were now given more prominence and were, in the future, 
to contribute greatly to Adelaide's image as the Garden 
City. The early experiments, both in planting and design, 
had provided many valuable lessons for those who were to 
follow. Concern regarding both facilities provided within 
the squares and the maintenance of every aspect of the 
landscaping was to typify the period from 1899 to 1932. 
Photographs ol the period show that there was a great sim¬ 
ilarity in the landscaping style of each of the squares and 
more importantly, a uniformity of quality of maintenance 
which is unfortunately not seen today. 

For the first time, bedding plants were introduced to the 
garden beds in the squares. This interest in bright floral 
exhibits was is in accordance with the Gardenesque school 
of landscaping which had been made popular in England 
at the time by J.C. Louden. Interest was focused on the 
foreground with detailed and intricate patterns of (lowers 
being planted and meticulously maintained. 

Following the introduction of electric trams in 1909, tram 
tracks were to be laid through the squares, but it was not 
until 1913 that plans were made to extend the actual road¬ 
ways through the squares. 

The Council’s decision to open roads through the 
squares received criticism, and in 1927. Dr Charles Fenner, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, wrote, 
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Some measure of the official appreciation of the various 
park squares set aside within the cit y ma y he gauged from 
the fact that at present time only remnants of certain of the 
squares remain as parks; this is notably so in Victoria and 
Uindmarsb Squares, where the greater part of the whole 
area is coveted with paved mads and footpaths, with small 
and diminishing areas of trees and grass. ( Fenner, Ihehar- 
ton Cottage- The Old Home of Col. Win. Light’, 1927) 

This conflict between the aesthetic and the utilitarian is 
still with ns today and is raised each time improvements 
are planned or made to any of the squares. It is necessary 
to achieve a balance between these two factors, but in 
recent years especially, the emphasis appears to have been 
on the utilitarian at the expense of the aesthetic. All of the 
squares, with the exception of Wellington Square and 
Whitemore Square, have been dissected by roads, thus cre¬ 
ating a series of spaces where one unified open-space pre¬ 
viously existed. 

Following the introduction of roads through the squares 
in the mid 1920s, the iron fences were removed from all of 
the squares with the exception of Victoria Square. Some of 
these fences were sold, to be erected elsewhere and others 
were melted down for scrap-iron. 

In 1928, the Council accepted an offer from the Universi¬ 
ty of Adelaide to remove the cast iron railings and the 
granite bases of the fence around Victoria Square at its 
own cost and to re-erect it around the boundary of the 
University land abutting Victoria Drive, where it still stands 
today. 

Following the removal of the fence, the City Gardener 
submitted designs for the re-development of this square. 
Of the preferred design, he said, 

The main features of this scheme , was the provision of 
ample facilities for pedestrians to cross the reserves from 
various directions over well-defined paths... Garden plots 
would he laid out at the central portions of the reserves; the 
spaces under the large trees bordering the reserves and 
paths through the garden plots would he sheeted with red 
quarry sand, similar to that in North Terrace gardens, and 
a number of garden seats would he placed in the shade of 
the trees. 


Victoria Square 1916: Showing well maintained paths, flower 
beds protected by iron hoops 



1932-1978 Remodelling continued 

Further remodelling was carried out in Victoria Square 
during 1945. The existing trees had become overgrown 
and the area had become very dark and gloomy. Much 
restoration work had to be carried out on the lawn areas, 
as these had been used to provide air-raid shelters during 
the 1939-45 war. During 1964, a proposal was made to 
erect a fountain in Victoria Square to commemorate the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth II. This proposal involved an 
entirely new layout for the square, which involved alter¬ 
ations to the King William Street alignment. The problem 
of traffic flow appeared to dominate the interest of both 
the Council and public alike and it appears that the actual 
landscaping of the area provided within the newly-shaped 
square was of secondary importance. 



/ turtle Square 1890-1899: Showing cast iron palisade fence and 
dense plantings 


This new design, from the outset, created a great deal of 
controversy, which continues to this day. It was intended 
that the square would provide a focal point in the city and 
in subsequent years, in fact, much new office development 
has occurred around the perimeter. 

Once implemented, there was general dissatisfaction with 
the new design and in 1969, a committee was formed to 
investigate the broad principle upon which the development 
of Victoria Square should take place. This committee, led by 
the Lord Mayor, commissioned a consultant, Professor Denis 
Winston, to draw up a proposal for the future development 
of the square and its environs. This proposal involved the 
amalgamation of the previously fragmented sections of the 
square into one large central area, which was then to be 
landscaped as three separate spaces. Traffic was to be 
diverted around the perimeter of the square and the pro¬ 
posed underground railway was to be incorporated with a 
major transport interchange in the centre of the square. The 
“Winston” plan, however, was never implemented. 

Following the publication of the 1976 City of Adelaide 
Plan prepared by the consultants. Urban Systems Corpora¬ 
tion and George Clarke, the Council undertook a redevel¬ 
opment of the two northern sections of Mindnvarsh Square. 

It would appear that this section of the square was 
planned entirely in isolation from its surroundings, both as 
regards the surroundings, both as regards the surrounding 
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streetscape and the major southern section of the square. 
The suitability and scale of some of the features installed in 
the remodelled section has also been questioned, especial¬ 
ly the fountain which was placed in the north-west corner. 

During 1981, a City of Adelaide Heritage Study was 
undertaken. Light Square, Victoria Square and Wellington 
Square were subsequently nominated for inclusion on the 
South Australian Heritage Register, Victoria Square already 
being listed on the Register of the National Estate. It would 
seem preferable, however, that all of the six squares be 
listed on the Register of the National Estate, for their impor¬ 
tance is not being derived solely from the original elements 
remaining intact within them, but rather from the fact that 
each one is a contributor to the complete set of squares 
incorporated by Colonel Light in his renowned plan for the 
city. As such, they should remain inseparable, as vital com¬ 
ponents of the landscape worthy of conservation. 



Hindmarsh Square c. 1911: Showing tram tracks through square 
and gardenesque style garden beds 


Conclusion: today’s reality 

What is the purpose of these squares? - that is the first 
question which must be answered today, before any plans 
are prepared for the improvement to the Adelaide City 
Squares. Colonel Light originally provided these open- 
spaces as breathing spaces in the city for the health atul 
recreation of the people, to help prevent the pollution 
problems which were arising at the time in the industri¬ 
alised cities of England. Today, however, the air within the 
spaces themselves is constantly polluted by the exhausts 
from the vehicles passing through them. Despite this, these 
squares are as necessary today as breathing spaces within 
the city as they were in Colonel Light’s time, not so much 
as breathing spaces to prevent physical pollution, but 
rather as breathing spaces for the mind, in a city where the 
density of development is ever increasing. They need to 
provide a resting place, a sanctuary to which people can 
retreat from the pressures of daily living. These squares 
also have an important role to play in their visual contribu¬ 
tion to the city as a whole. Light located them at the inter¬ 
sections of major roads, thus providing focal points along 
the axis of vistas created through the city from each direc¬ 
tion. The parklands, located around the perimeter of the 



Cast iron fence which formerly surrounded Victoria Square 


city, were to become the termini for these vistas. 

Many original buildings remain around the perimeter of 
the squares, each with its distinctive style of architecture 
and each contributing to the character of the squares. It is 
therefore appropriate that the landscape style developed 
within these squares complements this character and is not 
merely developed along a current “whim” of fashion. 
Because of the historical significance of Colonel Light’s 
contribution to the design of the city of Adelaide, it would 
seem appropriate to turn to his original plan for guidelines 
regarding the future design of the squares. 

The regularity of the distribution of the squares and the 
fact that they were located in such a way as to provide a 
series of visual links throughout the city could be empha¬ 
sised further through the implementation of a co-ordinated 
street tree planting program. All of the streets truncated by 
the squares should be planted with the same tree species 
to create uniform avenues and reinforce the series of visual 
links that Light created. 

With today's trend towards the authentic restoration of 
old buildings, perhaps attention should now be directed 
towards the authentic restoration of the Adelaide city 
squares. It is not intended to imply, by the use of the term 
authentic, merely the re-creation of a particular style from 
the past, for it would be difficult to choose one style 
appropriate for today’s conditions. Some of the earlier 
designs, in their own time, did not meet with much 
success. 

Rather, it may be preferable to redevelop the squares 
with even more authenticity, and go back to the open 
park-like designs suggested in the plan of their talented 
creator. 

The words of Charles Reade, in 1922, in reference to the 
precedent created by Colonel Light in his plan for the city 
of Adelaide, are equally appropriate today, when describ¬ 
ing his contribution to the actual landscape of the city. The 
implementation of his design for the squares would repre¬ 
sent a living memorial for 

What finer monument is there to be memory of genius 
than the logical continuation of its great and imperishable 
work? (Walkley, ‘Royal Geographical Society of Australasia’ 
(S.A. Branch), Vol. 53 December 1952, pp. 79-92) 

Ashley Russell 
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M. Drew 


Old Linton 


The Renaissance Inheritance of a 
Yass Country Garden 

In November 1991 Old Linton, Yass was advertised for 
sale. The advertisement also stated that if the property was 
not sold as whole then it could be sold as four lots, one of 
which could also be further subdivided. The advertisement 
was an announcement that one of Australia’s historic 
gardens was in a state of crisis. This particular garden is a 
rare gem that enriches the city of Yass and is also a major 
contributor to the story of Australia's garden history. 

In 1887 Arthur Bryant Triggs, son of James Triggs of 
Bedford Park, Chiswick London, came to Australia at the 
age of nineteen and was employed by the Bank of NSW. 
While working for the bank he moved to Yass, a major 
centre of the wool industry where he began developing 
pastoral interests as a small stock holder. Me became in 
time owner of many properties and a leading pastoralists 
in New South Wales. Arthur Triggs married Maria Ritchie of 
Yass and together they became owners of the Ritchie prop¬ 
erty on the outskirts of Yass after the death of Maria’s 
father, James Ritchie. The property was originally devel¬ 
oped by Moses Moses who built a six room cottage in 
1857 called Alfredson, a name that was changed to Linton 
and when James Ritchie acquired the place in 1877. The 
name Linton was after James Ritchie’s birthplace in Scot¬ 
land (Drew 1990). 


Arthur Triggs was both a collector of historic articles and 
a supporter of modern fashion. He commenced extensive 
renovations to Linton in 1907 and continued developing 
and refining the house and garden for twenty years. The 
massive alterations to the original house transformed it to a 
large fashionable Federation Free-Style residence. The orig¬ 
inal nineteenth century house was engulfed by exterior 
extensions and only the stables remain today as a feature 
of that early era. A carriageway, used in the nineteenth 
century approached from the west and it is likely, that the 
original home faced northwards with a sweeping view 
down slopes and across farmlands. Little is left of the nine¬ 
teenth century garden layout most of which disappeared 
during the Triggs’ renovations. As well suburban expansion 
of Yass allowed new town roads to bisect Linton property 
and in order to take advantage of the close proximity of 
the new roads, an eastern entrance to the property and 
house was developed. 

By 1907 Triggs was wealthy he owned thirteen sheep 
stations and leased seven others. He had a liveried groom 
who drove him each morning to his office in Yass and he 
also owned collections of paintings, rare editions, precious 
documents, silver plate, ancient coins, ivory, bronzes, 
embroideries, and oriental carpets. Although his financial 



House and front garden area of Linton 
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business crashed in 1914 he was able to recuperate his 
business and by the 1920s was again the owner of many 
properties (Yass Archives papers). 

Despite his wealth the Triggs home was not a grand 
mansion like those of the boom era. Early photographs 
and information depict the garden as a place of family 
living while absorbing a spectrum of changes and develop¬ 
ment during its ownership by the Triggs family. These 
changes to the garden reflect a not only an interest in 
fashion but also a love of flowers. 

While Australia was experiencing Federation a garden 
movement in England, known as Arts and Crafts was devel¬ 
oping. The Arts and Crafts was a revival style when a group 
of architects sought to revive elements of renaissance 
designs in modern architecture and gardens. The gardens 
advocated a return of compartmentalized areas, garden 
walls, stone flagged paths, geometric water areas, garden 
ornaments of urns, statues and stone seats, and the use of 
topiary and hedges. The other important feature of the 
garden style was that it interwove characteristics of the 
‘wild’ garden, a design philosophy advocated by William 
Robinson and developed by his follower Gertmde Jekyll. 
Jekyll along with the Arts and Crafts architect Edwin 
Lutyens designed over 70 country homes and gardens in 
this style. A few Australian architects also practiced the style 
including gardens as part of their design. Another notable 
English architect who promoted the Arts and Crafts style 
was Harry Inigo Triggs, brother of Arthur Bryant Triggs of 
Yass. The Triggs were descendants of the Renaissance 
architect Inigo Jones and have for centuries carried the 
name 'Inigo' through the family. It was perhaps this family 
connection which inspired Harry Inigo Triggs love of tradi¬ 
tional buildings and gardens, I Ie not only designed houses 
and gardens in the Arts and Crafts style but also appears to 
have restored old gardens, recorded many historic gardens 
and produced notable publications. The publications are 
exquisite works being beautifully illustrated with drawings, 
garden details and superb photographs. Arthur Bryant 
Triggs of Yass was one of the sponsors of his brother’s first 
major work Formal Gardens in England and Scotland, pub¬ 
lished in 1902. The superbly illustrated book, The Art of 
Garden Design in Italy was published in 1906 while in 
Garden Craft in Europe published in 1913, Triggs describes 
some of the works of his ancestor Inigo Jones. 


Jessie Triggs in the garden with the summer house in the 
background (historic photograph by II. Casneaux) 




Traditional garden gateways an illustration by II. I. 'Triggs 
in Formal Gardens of England and Scotland 



Gothic style gateway leading into the rose garden 
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The gardens of Linton had developed through a Federa¬ 
tion stage with detailing most characteristic of that style 
particularly the fence, a fernery, an aviary and plantings of 
palms, and cordylines. Some of these features appear in 
the historic photographs. The garden and house interiors 
were beautifully recorded by Harold Casneaux around the 
mid 1920s and albums remain with Arthur Triggs' descen¬ 
dants and the Yass Archives. In 1922 and 1926 Arthur 
Triggs, along his family visited England, where no doubt 
he came in contact with the Arts and Crafts philosophy 
practiced by his brother. The influence of style advocated 
by Harry Inigo Triggs is expressed at Linton. Part of the 
garden is in rooms separated by walls, laid out in axial 
arrangements and adorned with features of statues, urns, 
and stone garden seats. To the north of the garden was a 
parkland with three stylized summer houses. Garden walls 
and the gothic style gate have a particular resemblance to 
illustrations by I larry Indigo Triggs. It was after the visit to 
England in 1926 that the front fence and gateway Linton 
were renewed in their present form. Early photographs 
show a flower garden in the area now the rose garden and 
it is believed that the rose garden and the garden wall with 
its gothic gate were established after the 1926 visit to 


Section of the garden with Mrs. Daisy Triggs, and the summer bouse 
and aviary in the background (historicphotograph by II. 
Casneaux) 

Mr. 'and Mis Triggs with Jessie Triggs in the Jlower garden (historic 
photograph by //. Casneaux) 
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M. Drew 1990 



Statues in the rose garden 



England. Rose plants were supplied by the Searl nursery 
whose staff are believed to have laid out the rose garden. 

In 1946 Linton, Yass was sold by Arthur Triggs’ widow, 
to the War Veterans Association for a peppercorn sum. 
Contents of the house were auctioned and a number of 
Yass citizens bought furniture and garden features which 
they donated back to Linton. Until 1991 the house and 
garden.were managed by the Association. Gardeners and 
the residents of Linton cherished the garden maintaining 
the flower beds as they were when they were passed to 
them and allowing visitors access to them. However the 
upkeep of garden features such as the walls, pergolas, the 
rose arbour, fences and summer houses were allowed to 
deteriorate and part of the parkland area was used for 
stock ajistment. A large new wing added to the building 
both reduced and divided the garden area., and former 
gravel pathways were turned to lawn for easier mainte¬ 
nance. Despite these modifications and lack of condition 
the garden retained high integrity clue to its particular style 
character. When the Monaro branch of the Australian 
Garden History Society visited the gardens in 19H7 
members were delighted with the details which the garden 
retained particularly the gothic style gateway and the rose 
garden with its central axis and statues. 

Last year the War Veterans Association used part of the 
Linton property to construct a new home. This modern 
building is surrounded by a well mulched low mainte¬ 
nance garden. The new place adopted the name Linton to 
retain its connection with the former home which began to 
be called Old Linton. The statues were taken from the 
garden of Old Linton w hich they graced for over fifty years 
and placed in the new garden, where they sit uncomfort¬ 
ably and look out of place. In this new environment they 
have no opportunity to provide elegance and axial focus as 
they did at Old Linton, 

Old Linton has been registered by the National Trust of 
Australia and is entered in the Register of the National Estate. 

Juliet Ramsay 
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planning and arrangement, architectural and ornamental 
features. Batsford, London. 

1906 The Art of Garden Design in Italy. Longmans Green & Co. 
London. 

1913 Garden Craft in Europe Batsford, London. 

Personal Communication: 

Stuart, M. May 1992. 

Storey, J. July 1992 (family photographs, II. Casneaux album). 

Thanks to Marion McCarthy and Cheryl Morgan of the Yass 
Historical Society and Mr. John Storey for assistance and 
sharing information. 
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Juniper Hall 


Re-creating a front garden 

JVtany people were surprised a few years ago when 
Juniper Hall, a once prominent mansion along the high 
ridge on Oxford street at Paddington, emerged from 
behind the old shops which had displaced its front garden 
in the mid 1920s. With the shops removed, Juniper Hall is 
now framed by a charming period garden, re-created in 
our bicentennial year to its appearance around 1900. The 
garden has matured sufficiently to have become a source 
of both pleasure to its visitors and design inspiration and 
planting ideas for Victorian house dwellers in Paddington 
and throughout inner Sydney. 

Although much has been written about how the house 
was conserved, the story of how the garden was re-created 
may be of interest to lovers of period gardens. 

A detailed report on the history of the house and garden 
had been prepared in 1982 by James Kerr, historian and 
conservation planner. Following his recommendations, 
Juniper Hall itself was conserved for the Bicentennial in 
1988 under the direction of Clive Lucas & Partners, the 
well-known heritage architects. The research for the origi¬ 
nal layout of the grounds and plant material was done by 
James Broadbent and Michael Lehany. 

As most readers will know, re-creating old gardens 
involves a different process from that of conserving build¬ 
ing of heritage signilicance. There are a number of impor¬ 
tant differences as gardens, unlike buildings, contain living 
things which grow, change, die and disappear. Hence 
there may be little of the original plant material remaining. 


Even the ‘hard’ elements of the garden, such as paths, 
steps, fences, and retaining walls tend to have shorter lives 
and can be much more easily moved. Sometimes an arche¬ 
ological investigation is required to establish just where 
they once were. In the case of Juniper Hall most of the 
front garden had been obliterated when the land was sold 
off and the six shops erected upon it. 

The layout of gardens can be easily and inexpensively 
changed, according to the whims of successive owners or 
their adoption of fashions of the day. From available pho¬ 
tographs it is evident that the layout of the Juniper I fall 
garden was altered in various minor ways between 1870 
and 1920. Theoretically, the problem for those seeking to 
re-create the garden in 1988 may have been to decide 
which layout represented the high point of the period of 
the property’s principal owners, the Cooper family. 
However, as the decision had already been made to con¬ 
serve the house to the form which it had acquired in the 
1890s (when, under the name of Ormond House, it was a 
refuge for poor or destitute children and housed the first 
Children’s Court), it was considered appropriate to re¬ 
create the garden to the form it had developed into at that 
period. 

As plans are seldom drawn for gardens 'as built’, design¬ 
ers of period gardens must often rely on those charming 
sketches that owners’ daughters made in their leisure 
hours, or on amateur photographs of the day. In the case 
of Juniper Hall, it happened that the most reliable evidence 
of the garden were photographs taken in the period when 
Juniper Hall had become Ormond House. Fortunately, this 


Juniper Hall cl 900 
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coincided with the restoration elate for the house itself. In 
addition, important clues remained in the surviving frag¬ 
ment of original ground along the front of the facade 
verandah (eg. vestiges of the old bitumen and brick edged 
rails to the residence front door). 

As revealed in the photographs, the western section of 
the garden was relatively plain and functional, presumably 
having been used as the children’s and public entrance. 
The eastern section, used by the Superintendent, was 
maintained and planted to a higher standard. These differ¬ 
ences in treatment have been followed in the layout and 
planting schemes re-created in 1987 by James Broadbent 
and Michael Lehany. 

While it was relatively easy to re-create the garden layout, 
decisions on what plants to use, and where, proved to be a 
little more tricky. Where it was possible to identify trees or 
shnibs from old photographs, these were used. Others were 
selected because they were known form plant catalogues to 
have been sold by nurseries of the period. There were, 
however, some substitutions by the National Trust. It was 
considered that to replant a Ficus macrophylla in the original 
location at the front of the eastern garden was unwise, 
because of its excessive scale. Instead, a Magnolia grandi/Io- 
m was used, being of smaller scale but having similar, large, 
rich green leaves with the advantage of large attractive 
flowers. Similarly, yuccas near the front doors were not 
replaced, being too spiky for grounds expected to be visited 
by large numbers of people. Instead, clivias were used. 

In accordance with the photographic evidence, the front 
grounds were divided in two by a painted picket fence, as 
they were when the property was a children's refuge. It 
was decided that the garden on the western side should be 
re-created as a public garden, planted to Victorian taste. 
This garden has a path leading directly from one front gate 
to a front door, flanked by flower beds on either side. It 
was thought that popular plants of the period such as Aga- 
panthus, foxgloves, chrysanthemums, shasta daisies, field 
poppies, Dianthns, Verbena. Clivia, and Salvia should be 
used, deliberately planted at a random. Where evidence 
indicated the original species were reinstated in the same 
place (eg. the pair of Norfolk Island Pines, Clivias and 
Agapanlbns clumps to either side of the central paths). A 
buffalo grass lawn was then laid between the central and 
perimeter garden beds. These latter were planted with 
flowering shrubs such as Oleanders, Plumbago, Duranta, 
Rapbiolepis, Gardenias, Jasmine, Mock Orange, and Abelia, 
as well as a flower border containing old fashioned 
annuals of the period. These main species were chosen as 
likely candidates, selected from photographic evidence and 
contemporary gardening tastes. 

The former ‘Superintendent's Garden' on the eastern side 
was re-created with the roundel reinstated in the centre. 
Paths led from the presumed front gate, around this circular 
bed, to end of the residence front door. The roundel was 
edged in English Box and filled with ubiquitous Vinca as 
indicated in the archival photographs. Within were planted 
several shrubs, typical of the period such as lavender, 
Camellia, Minraya, Micbeiia, Rolhmannia and Rrunfelsia. A 
large bank of hydrangeas was planted along the front veran¬ 
dahs and a mixed rubbery of Plumbago , jasmine and shell 
ginger plants were planted to screen the eastern boundary. 



Juniper Hall, April 1988, following completion of conservation 
works on buiUling.The newly planted garden may also be.seen 


As a property of the National Trust (NSW), it was deter¬ 
mined that the Garden Committee under the leadership of 
Annie Ross, were ideally placed to reinstate the garden, its 
members worked tirelessly and raised over $110,000 to 
finance the cost of the project. 

The perimeter fence was rebuilt, using iron pickets instead 
of the earlier corrugated iron capped fence - this was a polit¬ 
ical decision by the Trust both to enable greater views into 
the property and to encourage potential purchase of the front 
garden by Woollahra Council for use as public open space. 
However, the public park' plan did not eventuate. Next, a 
great quantity of old building nibble had to be dug out and 
removed from the site. Then, dozens of cubic metres of 
garden soil were imported from Canberra, as saline-free soil 
was required so as not to affect the houses' foundations. 
Alter spreading by bobcats, this soil was raked and dug over, 
mainly by volunteers of the Garden Committee. 

The Garden Committee had only two weeks to have the 
garden completed before the Bicentennial celebrations. 
Working eight to ten members to a shift, in fierce January 
heat, the work was completed within the deadline. 

The task of maintaining the garden was taken over by 
the Juniper Hall Committee, which was formed in 1989. It 
too raised funds, some of which were used to maintain the 
garden. But the greatest source of plants has been that 
from which most gardens have been filled: donations of 
seeds, cuttings and young plants. Without these the garden 
would not have achieved its present richness and variety. 
However, only those which are authentic to the period 
have been accepted. This, in fact, has not been to severe a 
constraint, as nurseries at the turn of the century generally 
held a wider variety of plants than they do today. 

The grounds at the rear were economically adapted by 
the Garden Committee from what remained of the old resi¬ 
dential flat gardens to form good functional outdoor 
spaces. The parking demanded by Council, was accommo¬ 
dated in the gravelled service area. 

Today the garden is maintained by a small team of vol¬ 
unteers and a paid gardener, led by Wickey Harvey, a 
former chairperson of the National Trust’s Garden Commit¬ 
tee. The gardeners have included Georgina Bracken, Tony 
Stockley and Pam Walker, till trained horticulturalists. This 
writer has been invited to add some advice on landscape 
design and the appropriateness of plant material, but has 
also found himself lending a hand with pruning and pro¬ 
viding the odd period plant. 
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Like most gardens, that of Juniper Hall continues to 
evolve, mature and change. Its roles as a garden setting for 
Juniper I fall itself, and in inspiring prospective Victorian- 
style gardeners, are likely to endure for as long as its 
devoted band of volunteers continue to bestow their care 
upon it and the Trust can find uses for Juniper Hall which 
generate sufficient revenue to maintain it. It is fair to say 
that probably the orphans or resident Superintendent never 
lived in such a fully furnished garden, but like most re-cre¬ 
ations the truth is often less palatable than modern use 
demands. James Broadbent was sure that the ’fuzz’ around 
the edge of the roundel (as shown in the old photographs) 
would have been privet but Michael Lehany risked an 
eastern suburbs cliche and selected low maintenance (and 
equally correct) box. Some of the fencing shown in the 
early photographs that kept the children out of both 
gardens, has not yet been reinstated. I lowever, eventually 
it may be to demonstrate fully how the site was used. 

Warwick Mayne-Wilson. 



Juniper Hal! front garden, October 1992 


State News 


West Australian Branch 

September Workshop 

How to Document an Existing Garden was a very practical, 
’hands-on’ exercise for participants. The workshop was 
held at 37 Traylen Road, Kalamunda, a 3-5 acre property 
purchased in the mid 1920s by a widely travelled English 
Real Estate agent, Arthur Thorogood. His purchase was 
possibly motivated by health reasons as research done by 
Carol Mansfield, member of both the ACdlS and the Kala¬ 
munda Historical Society, reveals that from about 1910 till 
the 1940s the hills district was a popular weekend and 
holiday resort, favoured for convalescence and known as 
‘one of the sanatoriums of Perth’. Mr Thorogood built a 
Californian bungalow style home and designed an elabo¬ 
rate garden, planting exotic specimen trees and shrubs 
which he’d seen during his travels, giving rise to the local 
myth that his garden contained ‘one tree from every 
country in the world’. 

As a pillar of the Anglican church, Mr Thorogood fre¬ 
quently held fund raising garden parties for the church and 
today a few elderly local residents still recall the garden’s 
memorable displays of daffodils and camellias. The proper¬ 
ty changed hands in the 1940s, becoming for a time a con¬ 
valescent home before reverting to a private residence. 

Workshop participants were impressed by a giant Cali¬ 
fornia redwood, Sequoia sempervirens (veiy rare in Perth), 
a Chinese fir, Cunninghamia lanceolatet (possibly a first 
sighting of this species in Perth), a Japanese maple, Acer 
palmatum with an impressive 12-15 metre canopy, and a 
Gordonia axillaris, not commonly seen in the West. 

The AGHS group began plotting the garden’s layout and 
listing the plants and hopes to identify the extensive collec¬ 
tion of tea roses in the near future - before probable sub 
division of the property casts into oblivion still more of our 
garden heritage. 


Fund raising function 

On October 10 the WA Branch of the AGHS, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the National Trust of WA held a fund raising 
lecture on old fashioned roses. Branch Chairman, John 
Viska’s talk covered the history and development of the 
modern rose, characteristics of the varieties of' old fash¬ 
ioned roses, cultivation hints and recommended varieties of 
roses known to be available in Perth in the late 19th and 
early 20th Centuries. John’s talk was amply illustrated with 
slides of individual roses and their use in either restoration 
or recreation of a Federation garden was discussed. 

Country gardens tour 

The historic Toodyay district was this years’ choice for our 
weekend garden tour. Held on the weekend 31 October/1 
November, the tour allowed members to visit seven private 
properties in this farming region an hours’ drive east of 
Perth. 

Anne Willox 

Victorian branch 

Working Bees 

The key objective of the Australian Garden History Society 
is to protect and conserve Australia’s gardens. 

With this objective in mind the Properties Sub-committee 
of the Victorian Branch has over the past 12 months made 
a start setting up a programme of working bees in some of 
Victoria’s significant historic gardens. 

To begin with, Francine Gilfedder in her previous role as 
Historic Gardens Adviser, a position funded under the 
National Estates Grants Program, identified in each of the 
gardens the necessary maintenance tasks. To date, about 
12 working bees have been held at 3 properties, Trawalla 
and Belmont near Beaufort and Turkeitb at Birregurra. 
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Average attendance has been 10 at each day which lias 
meant that we have been able to achieve something worth¬ 
while each time. It is a wonderful way to get to know 
these gardens and their owners better and all those who 
have taken part have enjoyed the opportunity of contribut¬ 
ing in such a way to help conserve these properties. 

For 1993 we are planning to publicise the dates early in 
the year so that all who are interested can pencil the dates 
in their diaries. We have hope to increase the numbers of 
gardens we can help as we increase the number of volun¬ 
teers. Please, if there are other properties you would like 
us to offer help to, let us know. 

Anyone interested in joining this group of volunteers 
please contact Helen Page on Ph: (03) 397 2260. 

Helen Page 



The satisfaction of a job well done! Winning the battle with the 
Jasminum mesnyi on the old shed at Belmont, July 1992. 

Left to Right - Beverley Cox, John Joyce, Beverley.Joyce, Greg Connor 
and Mr Max Watkin- the 90 year old owner of Belmont 


Ready for action - Ashley Russell pruning the old Tea Rose, ‘Manual 
Cachet’at Belmont, July 1992. The old 1860's cottage garden at 
Belmont covers several acres and includes the old apple orchard, 
where new trees propagated from the original hat e also been 
planted. Belmont is at Beaufort, Victoria 



Trip to Wilson’s Promontory, 

24-27 September, 1992. 

The most historic garden of all would have to be that of 
mother nature herself and the wildflower garden at 
Wilson's Promontory is no exception. What we gardeners 
would give to have massive rock walls and meandering 
rock paths dotted with all kinds of wildflowers in our own 
backyard. 

Wilson's Promontoy forms the southernmost tip of Vic¬ 
toria. Ferdinand Mueller journeyed through the promontory 
as early as 1853, and soon after it was dedicated as a 
national park in 1908, a botanical survey was undertaken. 
While the promontory may not equal the diversity of The 
Grampians flora, each species is equally special, and the 
magnificent sea views which surround the land mass, are 
captivating. 

For four days, twenty privileged AGHS members wan¬ 
dered through this patch of beauty with Rodger and Gwen 
Elliot who know and understand nature’s garden intimate¬ 
ly. These wildflower walks are no ordinary guided tours as 
the Elliots explain each wildflower query in great botanical 
detail and relate stories which place each plant neatly into 
the complex ecological web. 

Greenhoods, waxlip orchids, pink fingers, tiger and 
donkey orchids, guinea flowers, paper flowers and Stack- 
hottsia studded the ground, and drifts of dusty miller, 
bush-peas, coral peas, flat peas, woolly Grevillea and 
numerous Correas hugged the banks. Forests of grass trees, 
Banksia, lilly pilly, she-oak and tea tree towered overhead 
and mosses, lichens, fungi and ferns galore softened the 
trickling gullies. Meanwhile the Eastern Spinebills chatted 
as they darted from heath to heath before us. 

Thanks Rodger and Gwen for another memorable 
weekend. Your deep love for our precious flora inspires us 
all. 

Jo 111 ifer Wilki i tson 


Assistance with the journal 

The AGHS wishes to thank the following members of the 
Victorian Branch who helped mail out the previous journal 
issue: Jackie Courmadias, Diana Ellerton, John Hawker, 
Beverley Joyce, John Joyce, Sue Keon-Cohen, Rosemary 
Manion, Alicia Murdoch, Helen Page, Mary Richardson, 
Ashley Russell, and Georgina Whitehead. Thanks also to 
Tropman and Tropman, Architects, for the use of their 
word processing facilities to assist in the publication of this 
issue of the journal. 


Sir Robert Law-Smith cbe afc 

The husband of our AGHS Patron, Joan Law-Smith, died 
on 4 October. 

Robert gave great support to Joan in all her horticultural 
activities - particularly with his careful organisation of the 
mechanical maintenance of the garden at Bolohek. He will 
be sadly missed by all of us who enjoyed his company and 
we send sympathy to Joan and daughters, Anne Wyld and 
Susannah Clarke. 

Margaret Darling 
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Calendar of Events 


November 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 7th November. 

Plant sale clay will be at Dr & Mrs Norman Wetterhall’s 
beautiful garden in Toorak. Please start your interesting 
cuttings and seedlings now. For further information, 
contact the National Office, or Sue Keon-Cohen Ph 817 
2284 or John Hawker Ph 628 5477. 

• Saturday 14 and Sunday 15 November 
Mansfield/Benalla Weekend. Visit Murrindindi Station, 
Wairere, Delatite, Wooleen, Benalla Botanical Gardens, 
Emu Bridge and Wolbunya. 

Cost: Members $115, Guests $135 
Bookings: John Hawker 628 5477 (bh) 

Bookings close 30 October 

• Also Patricia Crooke, our Gippsland representative is 
hoping to run a two day tour of little known treasures of 
the district (different from previous tour!). For more 
information ring her on (051) 492 366. 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 15 November 

Plant Fete. We hope the ‘potting up’ is underway. There 
will also be a produce stall. 

Cost: $2 entrance, $5 lunch/50c drinks 
Time: 11.30 am 

Location: Mr and Mrs Stephen Kerrison’s home Egleston, 
Campbell Town 

Information: Jo Johnston (North) (003) 91 1133, Jan Ross 
(South) (002) 62 2279 

Southern Higlilands/Southern NSW Branch 

• A Fully Escorted AGHS Tour 

Canberra, Braidwood and the Christopher Lloyd Lecture 
Friday November 20th/Salnrday November 21 1992 
Leaving from Bowral Returning to Bowral. 

8.30am 

We depart Bowral, (the Bowral swimming pool car 
parking area), for the drive to Canberra. On arrival we 
will visit a private garden and have morning tea. A light 
lunch is being arranged and in the early afternoon we 
will visit another Canberra garden before checking into 
the Lakeside Hotel where rooms have been reserved for 
our group. The rest of the afternoon is at leisure before 
an early dinner which is included at our hotel. At 
7.15pm we drive to the Playhouse Theatre. 

8.00pm 

Lecture by Christopher Lloyd well known English author 
who is touring Australia. 

Christopher Lloyd’s much loved books, The Adventurous 
Gardenerand Ibe Well Tempered GardenerwiW be famil¬ 
iar to most Australian gardeners. After the lecture our 
coach will return us to our hotel. 

Saturday November 21 

Breakfast is at our hotel and we then drive to Bungen- 
dore to visit a herb nursery and garden. We continue to 
Braidwood district where we will visit an historic home¬ 
stead and garden. Lunch is included at the Cafe Aten- 
bum in Braidwood. In the early afternoon we visit a 
large country garden with wonderful trees and superb 
borders. The return drive to Bowral is planned to arrive 
by 5.30pm and the end of our tour. 


Numbers for this tour will be strictly limited. Much 
sought after tickets for the Christopher Lloyd Lecture 
have been set aside for members of this AGHS Tour and 
to secure these tickets early bookings are essential. 

The tour cost is $220.00 members $235.00 non members 
and includes, 

Accommodation at the Lakeside hotel in Canberra on 
Friday November 20, 

Dinner and breakfast at the Lakeside Hotel, 

The cost of the tickets to the Christopher Lloyd lecture, 
Lunch on both days of the tour, morning tea, entrance 
fees to gardens, 

Travel by first class motorcoach. 

The tour will be conducted by Helen Andersson and 
Diana Triall. 

(For Sydney and distant country members wishing to 
join the tour some rooms have been booked at the Links 
House Small Country House Hotel, Links Road, Bowral, 
for the night of Thursday November 19. Telephone Jan 
Jones 048 611 408 for reservation. These rooms will be 
released on October 1). 

For bookings: Please send booking form with payment 
and a stamped self addressed envelope to: Diana Traill, 
Hon. Treasurer, Australian Garden History Society 
(Southern NSW Branch), PO Box 563, Bowral 2576, ph 
(048) 612 925 

December 

Victorian Branch 

• Tuesday 8 December 
Christmas Party. 

Location: Herbarium Lawn from 5.00 pm followed by 
talk at 8.00 pm. 

February 1993 

Victorian branch 

• Thursday 25th February 

Walk and talk at Stannington, 336 Glenferrie road, 
Malvern, 6pm. Members free,guests $3. Enquiries John 
Hawker ph. 628 5477 (BH). 

March 

Victorian branch 

• 27/28th March 

Weekend in Daylesford area. More details to follow. 

April 

Victorian branch 

• Heritage Week. 

A lecture on the historic study of Prahran. A day tour to 
study Garden objects in ballarat. More details to follow. 
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A beautiful spring display of cheny blossom, bluebells and daffodils at Everglades, Leura 


JULIE KEEGAN 

garden lovers tours 


Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. takes small parties to 
visit private houses and gardens and will 
introduce you to interesting gardening 
personalities. 


19 9 3 

Programmes 

April/May 

South of France, Tuscany 
Italian Lakes 

June 

Southern Ireland and/or 
England and France 

September 

Dordogne, Provence and 
Tuscany 

For Brochure: 

For Reservation: 

JULIE KEEGAN 

casanna travel 

7 Cove Street 

203/233 New South Head Road 

Watsons Ray 

Edgecliff 2027 

Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Tel: (02)337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 

Licence No. B1726 
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If you want your garden style^ 
to match your period house, 
let us assist you hy 

• assessing your present garden's style 

• advising what to keep or change 

• analysing your functional needs 

• preparing historically accurate re-designs 
to suit your house and circumstances, and 

• providing planting plans & working drawings 


Warwick Mayne-Wilson, AA.11.A 
Heritage Landscape Architect 



hlfc*) 55 OC0an St 


Woollahra 2025 
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